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Catharine. 
CHAPTER I, 


On the first day of November, in the year 
1600, a young woman was walking up one of 
the narrow streets of New-York, accompanied 
by an errand-boy who carried her portman- 
teau. It was about one o’clock, and the rain, 
which had been a mere drizzle at first, now, 
with a change of wind, poured down in 
torrents, so that it was with great difficulty 
that any one could proceed, even unincum- 
bered with an umbrella. ‘The litle boy, with 
the sharp north-easter in his face, and wet to 
his skin, began to murmur; whilst the young 
woman, scarcely less perplexed and annoyed 
than himself, was endeavoring to encourage 
him. 

Just at this instant, a noise, proceeding 
from an opening door, made the young 
stranger start and turn her head, which action 
coused her umbrella, bitpecto kept up with 
great skill and effort, to bend upwards, and 
in an instant it was shivered to pieces, and 
sent by the fury of the wind toa great distance. 
A tall, thin, elderly woman, with her head 
thrust out of the half-opened door whence 
the noise issued, seeing the distress of the 
stranger, begged her to come iw until the rain 
abated. ‘The little boy, not finding the lure 
of two shillings sufficiently strong to induce 
him to encounter further difficulties, seized 
this opportunity of laying down the portnan- 
teau on the steps, and making his escape. 
Too much embarrassed with cold, wet 
garments, and painful feelings, the young 
woman did pot at first miss the boy, but when 
the portmanteau was taken in and the door 
closed, she begged that he might be allowed 
to come in from the storm. After looking 
up and down the street to no purpose, the 
door was again closed, and the shivering 
stranger was taken to a neat, coimfortable 
room, where there was a good fire. 

‘If our Elsey were at home,’ said the 
woman, ‘I could borrow a few clothes for 
you, for though you are much thinner, yet 
you are nearly of a height. I think, however, 
as you are so wet, that you may venture to! 
take a pinch of snuff, Miss; it will cheer you| 
as it often does me, and come nearer the fire 
until I return.’ 

The few agticles comprised a whole suit; 
for the poor, young stranger had not a dry 
thread on her. She seemed sad and spirit-| 
Jess, and was scarcely able to make an! 
apology for the trouble she gave; and on} 














being entreated to lie down, she suffered 
herself to be led, unresistingly, to a bed, 
where she had scarcely rested a few minutes 
before she fell asleep. 

The good-natured woman, who had thus 
comforted her, now hung up her wet garments, 
and then proceeded to the kitchen to eat her 
own dinner, and prepare some little refresh- 
ment for her guest when she awakened, 

The dinner passed, the good woman took! 
a peep at the bed, but her charge was still) 
asleep. 

The evening began to close, and the storm, 





am I to do? continued she, rising and 
seeming every instant to gather fresh recol- 
lection of her forlorn situation, 

‘What are you to do, Miss?’ answered 
the woman, looking at her with surprise. 
‘Why, take a pinch of snuff, in the first 
place. What, you don't snuff! I wish I 
could say the same.—Then, in the next place, 
sit down and drink some tea, for you have 
had no dinner; and lastly, after tea, I will 
send old Jack (that is our old porter) to 
your friends, and let them know that you 
jare safe.’ 





instead of abating, seemed to increase. The) * Friends!’ exclaimed the stranger: ‘I 
boy did not make his appearance, and the! have not a single friend in the world, except- 
young woman had been in a heavy slumber | ing the captain with whom I came to 
for four hours. The shitters were now | America. We arrived this morning, and he 
closed, a candle was brought in, and a tea-|| gave me a letter to a relation of his who lives 
table was rolled gently into the room by ajin the upper part of the city. The litte 


little black girl, whilst the woman of the house 
followed her with the tea-things. | 

* How soundly the poor girl sleeps,’ said) 
she to the maid; ‘even the creaking of the| 
rollers has not awakened her, She must| 
have heen very tired, but cordial that I 
forced herto take has helped to lull her. 
Take a pinch of snuff, Hetty—but, no—you 
are too young to snuff, or else it would be a 
comfort to you: but you need not now walk on 
tip-toe ; it is time for her to awaken. Go 
down and bring the portmanteau.’ 

It was brought in and placed on a chair 
near the fire; and the noise that Hetty made 
in putting it down, caused the stranger to 
awaken, She raised her head, and like all 
persons after a harassed day and a sound 
sleep, seemed unable to collect her senscs. 

‘You had a good nap, Miss,’ said the 
woman of the house, approaching the bed. 

The snuffy, discordant tone in which this! 





She now recollected the storm, her change of, 
garments, and the kindness of the person| 
who stood before her. | 

‘I could not at first,’ said she, sitting up in! 
the bed, * recollect where [ was. How much 
trouble I have given you—I am quite ashamed. 
I must have slept a long time, for it is candle- 
light. Has the little boy returned ?” 

While she was thus hurrying through these 
sentences, the woman was assisting her to 
rise. They then approached the fire ; and the 
black girl placed the tea-table between them. 

‘Your kindness oppresses me,’ said the 


| youag woman; ‘how can I be grateful enough 


ito you for thus sheltering a stranger! Butl 


| must not trespass on your goodness uny 


longer. Surely the boy will return. He 
cannot intend to leave me—-and he alone 


knows the street where 1 am to go. What 





was said fully awakened the young stranger. | 


errand-boy knew the house, and I was going 
there when you so kindly took me in from 
ithe storm.’ 
| * Where is the note ?—give it to me,’ said 
the woman. 

It was in the portmanteau, unsealed and 
without direction. It ran tie: 

‘ Dear Susan—The bearer of this note is 
a passenger of minc—a very respectable 
young lady. I wish her to lodge with you 
until I see you, which will be either this 
evening or to-morrow. Give the boy, that 
carries the portmanteau, two shillings, as I 
| have no change. I have brought you # pretty 
set of tea china. Pray, take great care of the 
| young lady, as she is very much fatigued. 
| Your affectionate cousin, Rosertr Grant.’ 
| The woman of the house turned the paper 
‘round and round, but there was no clue by 
| which the nape of the person or street could 
ibe incall She looked perplexed. 

‘ And is this all you know of the person to 
‘whom you were going ?” 
| ¢Ves. I may have heard her name, but I 


| have forgotten it. The captain intended to 


have gone with me himself, but some gentle- 
men came on board, on particular business, 
which detained him. He therefore wrote 
these hasty lines, and giving me in charge to 
the boy, who does his errands on shore, I 
walked on with him until Isaw you. What to 
do I know not.’ 

‘Why, I do; and the first thing, (as I told 
vou before.) is to drink your tea, What, do 
vou think that Linvited you in from the storm, 
whilst you had day-light before you, to turn you 
out in a worse storm, now that it is pitch dark ?” 

So handing over a cup of tea and a muffin, 
she prevailed on the timid stranger to eat. 

When the servant disappeared with the tea- 

' things, the woman drew her chair near the 
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stranger, first putting the candle on the} 
mantlepiece, that the fall light might fall on 
her face. 

‘Jt is very awkward, Miss,’ began she, 
‘for two ‘people to be in the same room. 
together, without knowing each other's naines. 

*My name is Deidamia Witherstoutield, | 
an Tam housekeeper to Mr, Bingley ; ‘but 
iny name being a little too long for common 
use, Lam called Damy Field, and if you 
please, you may call me so.’ 

‘Then you are not the mistress of this 
house ?” said the young person, rising. ‘1 
am sure that Iam doing wrong in staying, for | 
it may injure you if it be known that you have 
taken in an entire stranger.’ 

‘Sit you down. What T, that have been 
housekeeper to Mr. Bingley for six-and- 
twenty years, (and that is ever since he was 
born; and a kind-hearted gentlemen he is, 
too.) cannot I invite a friend in from the 
storm ? You know but littl of Mr, Bingley, 
Miss. Besides, make yourself easy: he is 
from home at present, and so is Elsey, our 
cook; she took the opportunity of going 
home to sce her mother: and our waiter, ap 
impertinent fellow as ever lived, he has gone 
with Mr. Bingley ; so that there is no one at 
home but the little black girl, old Jack, and 
myself,’ 

Reassured by this, the young stranger felt 
much relieved, and tears, for the first time, 
fell from her eyes. 

* Thank heaven for this mercy,’ said she— 
and raising her clasped hands, § Oh, my good 
Mrs. Field, Lam the most friendless creature 
in the world ; and what would have become of 
me if you had not given me leave to stay here 
this night ? 

* Well, don’t let us talk any more about it,’ 
said the good Damy, taking a huge pinch of 
snuff, for she was getting exceedingly nervous, 
as mental exercise always had aneffect upon 
her. *Come, let us talk of gther matters. 
You have not téfd me your name.” 

* My name is Catharine—Catharine White,’ 
said the young woman, blushing deeply. 

‘Well, Miss White, youare justas welcome 
with a name as without one.’ 

* Call me only Catharine,’ said she, hastily ; 





to pick up the snuffers, she looked more like 


ye to find out who you are. 
jhe went with Mr. Bingley. 





| 
} returned 


*T prefer it.’ 


Damy’s eye glanced at the portmanteau, 
which lay open near the hearth, 

* Had you not better take out your clothes, | 
Miss Catharine ? perhaps the rain may have | 
wet them.’ 

The things were, however, quite dry ; and 
as Catharine closed the trunk, ashe observed 
that she must have been greatly overcome, 
for that she had forgotten that there were 
several changes of apparel in her portmanteau, 

*You can easily, my dear madam, imagine 
how much [am indebted to you. I— 

* Well, well, never mind talking about it, 

“ 
Miss Catharine ; but only hear how the wigd 
howls ! 
storm.’ 

Catharine, mentally, offered up a prayer 
for the good captain Grant. ‘ 

‘IT doubt much, however,’ said Damvy. 
* whether all that were seen in harbor, or on 
the coast, will be found by morning light.’ 

‘Oh, do not say so, my good Damy ; let 
us hope that they may escape, unh irmed. 
How much additional erief shall [ feel. if any 
misfortune happens to my kind friend,’ 

Damy, finding that her attempts to enter- | 
tain, by enlivening conversation, did 
operate as a cordial, tried another strain. 


I wish the vessels may ride out th 


not 
i} 


jj snulf without sneezing, and T cannot take any 
jjother, so he gets used to tt, as it were.’ 


|} to-morrow as it does now; 





‘ Now, bow very curious our Martin would 

I am glad that | 
If there is any 
body,’ continued she, snuffing prodigiously, 
‘if there is any body that I hate, on the face 
of this earth, it is our waiter. He is the 
most impertinent fellow that ever made tea.’ 

* Made tea!’ said Catharine. 

*Yes—inade tea. He makes tea for Mr. 
Bingley. You must know, Miss Catharine, 
that I always wade tea for Mr. Bingley until} 
this disagreeable man came. There is not. 
a copper’s difference between me now and) 
then, that I can see, and certainly Mr, Bingley | 
is as kin‘l to me us ever. Le never would 
have told me that he preferred Martin to me, 
in tea-making,’ continued poor Damy, twitch- 
ing around on her chair, for she was on a 
subject most grating to her feelings. ‘1 
might have poured out his tea to this day, but 
for that ugly, conceited man. Why, Miss 
Catharine, he calls me a race-horse’—and in 
the energy of her resentment, she jerked up 
her long body from the chair, and snuffed the 
candle most vehemently. 

Catharine followed her figure as it rose 
abruptly before her, and a simile passed over 
her face on seeing how applicable the term 
was to her kind friend. With a very small 
head and very sinall features, her person was) 
tall and gaunt. She was flat chested and 
uarrow shouldered, and this narrowness! 
continued below her waist, so that it was| 
exceedingly difficult for her to keep the black | 
calimanco petticoat, that she usually wore, on| 
the right line to meet her short-waisted | 
shortgown. ‘This continual slipping Gown of | 
the petticoat, therefore, made a long division | 
between thetwo garments. Theintermediate 
space was occupied by a bandana handkerchief, 
tied tightly round her waist; and, in Catha- 
rine’s eyes, at that moment, as Damy stooped 











| 


agrey hound than a race-horse: but when 
she stalked aervss the floor, to eall the girl, 





} 
the illusion vanished, for her pace was irreg- 
ular, slow, and awkward, and one shoulder || 
after the other dropped as each foot advanced. || 
HTer equanimity was restored when she | 
to her chair; and looking at her] 

guest, with great complacency, she offered | 
her the snufi-box. } 
‘Take a pinch, Miss Catharine. What, |] 
you don’t souff? Well, you are saved a 
great deal of trouble, I can tell vou. IT have 
lived six and-twenty years, as I said, with 
Mr. Bingley, for [nursed him when he was 
a child, and I do just what L like. We never 
have a dispute but about my snuffing and 
sneezing, and that is a thing that I cannot} 
help; for I defy any body to take this kind of | 


The. simple loquacity of poor Damy was | 
not sufficient to keep Cathatine from dwelling 
on her own singular and unhappy situation. 


| She sighed deeply in the midst of the har- 


angue, and the good Damy eyed her with pity. | 

Independently of her real good nature, she 
was delighted to have a companion; for she 
disliked to sit alone, and she loved to talk; 


|} so finding that the unpleasant reflections of 


her guest mace her rather a poor listener, shy 
endeavored to encourage 
cheering remarks. 

*] dare say that it will storm away as hard 


her by a_ few 


and, in that case, 
you need not stir, Miss Catharine, and if it 


‘does not blow too hard, | will send old Jack to 


brought 


just, 


the ship, and we will get the captain here, if 


ship there be, which, as I said before, 1 very 
much doubt; for only listen, 1 do believe it 
hails.’ 

And hail it did, and the large shots came 
pattering against the windows, 

Catharine’s grief was renewed, Her own 
situation had power enough to distress, but 
the fear of losing her only friend, and the 
dangers into which he might new be driven, 
were too much for her; she wrung ber hands. 

Poor Damy, seeing this fresh burst of 
sorrow, had no other resource but her snuff- 
box; again she presented it, again it was 
refused, She had tried every effort at 
consolation, and had not succeeded ; and she 
sat with a snuff-box in one hand, and a pinch 
of snuff in the other, looking ruefully at her 
young companion. 

‘ This will never do,’ thought the tender- 
hearted creature; ‘she will kill herself if she 
vrieves thus;’ so making sundry guttural 
efforts, for sympathy had produced a thick- 
ness of speech, she commenced another strain, 

‘Ilow beautifully your hair curls, Miss 
Catharine; does it curl naturally ?’ 

‘Yes, it curls naturally,’ said the young 
woinan, rousing berself, 

‘Ido not see well by candle-light, but I 
think your hair is black.’ 

‘No, Damy, my hair is brown. I suppose 
that the wetting it got this morning, makes it 
appear darker than it is,’ 

‘Your eyes are black, however.’ 

‘ No, they are dark blue,’ 

‘Yes,’ said the simple Damy, ‘ I know, that 
being in the rain, and such a rain, too, is 
enough to alter any one’s features. I dare 
say that your eyes will appear several shades 
lighter’—when they get dry—she was on the 
point of saying, but Catharine smiled, 

* Damy laughed aloud; and taking a huge 
long pinch of snuff, indicative of her satisfac- 
tion, she continued her observation. 

‘It was a silly thought, that of mine; bat 
it has served to make you smile: and such 
pearly white teeth I never saw, and I dare say 
you have a good color’— 

‘When I cet dry,’ added Catharine, again 
smiling. * No, IT have not much color; I 
am generally pale.’ 

* low white your hands are, and what tiny, 
slender fingers you have ; and for that matter, 


Mr. Bingley has very handsome hands, too,’ 


The mention of this gentleman's name 
Catharine again to a sense of her 
situation. She had several 
times heard Mr. Bingley’s name mentioned, 
and every time she felt that she was an 
intruder, and she shrunk from the bare 
possibility of his being displeased with Damy 
for giving her shelter. In her own mind, she 


embarrassing 


iran hastily over the events of her very brief 


life ; for she was scarcely eighteen. She had 
but few objects to love, and but litle to hope 
for the future. She had been overwhelmed 
by a recent occurrence, and now, precarious 
was her present shelter, she looked 
forward to the morning as to the commence- 
ment of new troubles, harder for her to bear 
than any she had yet encountered. Hiding 
ber face with her hands, she bent down in 
erie, 


as 


This was more than Damy could stand; 
too, as she thought she had overcome 
every difficulty. All her attempts at conso- 
lation had only tended to a 


eravate, and she 
became more and more nervous; and when 
in this irritable state, she took, unconsciously, 
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a prodigious quantity of snuff. Sneezing, 
was thus brought on, which sometimes lasted | 
an houror two. She had been in a perplexed || 
state all day, and her sympathies having been! 
wrought up to the highest pitch for the inter- | 
esting young woman, her malady came upon || 
her, and the first sneeze that she gave, had | 
more power over Catharine’s tears, than any |, 
thing that had hitherto been urged. It rang) 
through her head like the slamming of doors, | 
and the rattling of china in a dresser. It}, 
certainly was an awful sneeze—none of your | 
little cat sneezes, but such a one as a man| 
would exult in—one at a time—but, heavens } 
and earth, what a consternation would seize || 
him, were he to have two—nay, three of these | 
magnificent sneezes at a time, as was Damy’s ! 
case. Neither romance nor real grief can || 
go on whilst the parties are sneezing; even || 
the acute sorrow under which Catharine at || 
this time labored, was suspended whilst her || 
friend was thus rioting. 

‘Have you been long addicted to this} 
practice, Damy ?’ 

‘Why, bless you, Miss Catharine’—snee- 
zing— I have snuffed ever since I was a little | 
girl’ —and off she sat again, sneeze—sneeze—| 
as if her brains would fly out. 

Now, what could Catharine do? She} 
gazed at her in astonishment at first. No/| 
sympathy could be shown or received for an 
affliction so preposterous ; for, afiliction it 
seemed—for Damy, as each round of sneezing 
went off, was forced to press her poor, thin 
hands tight over the bandana handkerchief, 
to keep her ribs in their place. 

Catharine’s Jook of amazement gave way, 
and the ludicrous was so apparent, that a! 
titter seized her, and before Damy had rung 
half a dozen peals, she laughed aloud. 

Sneeze—sneeze—continued Damy ; and | 
she stared, in the most rueful manner, at. 
her young guest’s mirth; and between every 
sneeze, which bent her almost double, she 
snatched the opportunity of turning herself 











quickly to stare at Catharine, who, now no} 


longer able to restrain herself, had hidden 
her face in the bed-clothes. 

This regular fit having subsided by degrees, 
Damy was able to attend a little to what was 
passing ; but so far from feeling offended at} 
her guest's apparent rudeness, she began to) 
apologize for her infirmity. 

‘Tam glad, any way, Miss Catharine, that) 
Ihave made you forget your troubles ; but} 
I can tell you, that it is no laughing matter | 


climpse of the sun, that 
finest sneeze ?’ 

The room fairly rung with 
lauelter, 

Unused to excite mirth of this kind, (for 
poor Damy was held cheap by her fellow 
servants ws it respected her colloquial powers, ) 
she could not tell, exactly, how to receive 
this burst of gaiety. 

‘Why, what upon earth, Miss Catharine, 
can make you laugh so? One minute you 
are sighing and crying, as if your heart would 
break, and the next, you carry on as if you 
were ata farce. And here lies Hetty, fast 
asleep, on the carpet. Hetty, Hetty, get up 
and go to your bed.’ Then, raising the 
sleeping girl, she dragged her out of the 


you can have the 


Catharine's 


jhad passed away. Daimy seemed to read her 
jthoughts; for she observed, in her loose, 
|vague style, that the rain was over, to be sure, 
‘but the wind was so high, that old Jack would 
Iscruple to go down to the shipping. One 
day more would wot signify much; Mr. Bing- 
iley had not returned, and she would he so 
lonesome, ‘This half-invitation was thank- 
fully accepted by Catharine ; she felt it asa 
ireprieve, and the breakfast passed over much 
ito their mutual satisfaction; for Catharine 
vhad secured a friend, and Damy’s evening 
predilections were confirmed by her moru- 
jing’s inspection, 

| When Hetty had taken away the breakfast- 
\table, Catharine, who had been arranging her 


| . 
thoughts, drew her chair closer to Dumy, and 


room, leaving Catharine to compose herself |rested her beautiful white hand on the yellow, 


as well as she could. 

Left thus to herself, and in darkness, (for 
Damy had taken the candle,) she quietly 
returned to her own melancholy thoughts ; 
and much did she marvel bow it were 
possible that so mere a trifle could so entirely 
divert her thoughts from herself. She had 
the fear, too, of having civen offence to her 
kind friend, and she was subdued and humble 


‘enough when Damy returned, 


Too much intent on preparing another 
bed in the room, and ja making arrangements 
for the night, she had no leisure to observe 
Catharine's altered looks. In fact, she had 
forgotten every thing but the delight of having 


}a companion, and one, too, who would be 


likely to create some bustle and confusion. 


snufly fingers of her friend, She was about 
(to expliin the reason of her being in this 
‘unpleasant situation, but the action so 
disconcerted Damy that she could not sit 
(sal. With the hand that was disengaged she 
felt for her snufi-box, and Catharine, fearing 
another sneezing frolic, withdrew her hand 
juntil the pinch was taken. Seeing that 
jnothing dire ensued, she again laid her hand 
on Dainy’s, and arrived so far as to say, * It 
is but right that you should know something 
\ofa person’—when Damy stopped her short, 
| by saying, 

| *] don’t want to hear your story, Miss 
Catharine ; I daresay it is a melancholy one, 
jand would be very agreeable to hear, but it 
will only set me sneezing again, for I cannot 


. ‘ * - ¢ ¢ « , Ye . Tl ewe 
She assisted Catharine to prepare herself|jbear to hear of any body’s troubles, having 


for the night ; and after covering the fire, and 


extinguishing the light, she took possession 
of the cot that had recently been brought in 
the room. 

Now it was in the stillness of darkness and 
when the mind was quieted by prayer, that 
the fullness of the storm was heard. It did 
not seem possible that a vessel could remain 
safe even in the harbor. 


Catharine, although much agitated by the | 
with | mistaken ; for it would 


eventS of the day, and vexed, too, 
herself for the indecorous folly of the evening, 
was soon asleep, for she was exhausted by 
sea-sickness and her 
laughter at Damy’s propensity, although it 
was ludicrous enough, was as 
consequence of irritated 
cause that excited her 
determination, 
was to return to the ship, and get 


mirth. Her Jast 


anxiety ; and her|)tea, 


much in|) my 
nerves, as of the 


before she closed her eyes, | 
fresh 





jenough of my own,’ 

|| ‘Lam sorry that you are not exempt, my 
ikind friend; I thought that you were very 
happy under Mr. Bingley’s care.’ 
|| * Bless you, Miss Catharine, so IT am 3 but 
jour waiter is such atormenttome. I should 
|| not have found fault with his calling mea 
race-horse, if he had not sneered so much 
sat my snuffing. He began to undermine me 
the very first week he came here, but he was 
take more than a 
creature like Martin to set Mr. Bingley 
against me, excepting in the way of making 
I was pouring out tea, one afternoon, 
iwhen I chanced to sneeze. I did try to keep 
head as far away from the table as 
possible, (and te this day I don’t think 1 did 
any harm,) bat Martin, just to show himself, 
lifted up the plate of toast that stood near me, 
and took it out of the room. Now, I sneeze 








with me. Do you know that my sides are as|/information from the captain; for she when I get fidgetty, and Mr. Bingley knows 
sore as if they had been pounded? Just || concluded that the boy would not return to | this, and is clever enough never to notice me 
take a pinch of this snuff, and if it does not) the vessel immediately. She felt certain that |) at such times—he knew what the consequence 
set you sneezing, then my name is not Damy.’ the simplicity of her pew friend could not be | would be n Master Martin ~ bearing off the 

This gave the finishing stroke to Catharine’s | of much service in the way of advice. She jjtoast, for he quickly said, * Bring back the 
mirth, and she became almost convulsed. knew, too, that it was improper to stay in aj) toast, Martin; itis no matter’—But I had got 

* Troubles’ —quoth Damy. house whose master might be displeased with) to my second sneeze before he said it, and in 

Catharine was in the most forlorn situation | his housekeeper’s hospitality. She therefore |j my fright, and fearing to drop the tea-pot, I 
imaginable. She was houseless, friendless,|/resolved on quitting Damy early in the | suppose I did not turn my head sufficiently 
almost pennyless, and yet, although under a . jipund, for Mr. Bingley rose, in a passion, 
thousand obligations to poor Damy, and But this was the farthest from Damy s jand said, ‘This is intolerable, Damy ; I can 
towards whom she was beginning to feel aj thoughts. She, too, had her reveries, and bear it no longer. You must either quit 
great respect and tenderness, yet, was she|}was more impatient for the moruing than )snufling, or else Martin must pour out my 
unable to repress her mirth at the self-infliet-| poor Catharine, who certain of a shelter for} iea.” He lett the room w ithout tasting his 
ed and ludicrous convulsion of her friend. | the present, was in no haste to rise, and she tea, and Martin has poured out for him ever 

‘As to my snuffing,’ murmured Damy, in) only roused herself when Damy opened the) since. Tama sort of nobody now,'—She 
that dubious attitude in which a person is! shutters, and told her that the breakfast was || paused a moment, and then went on—-* And 
seen who is endeavoring to catch at a sneeze— | ready. ihe 1s so ungrateful, too ; for after all this, he 
‘as to my snuffing, Miss Catharine, I had A clear, cold day succeeded the storm. || took sick, one day, aud I, foolishly, made 
weak eyes, and as boring my esrs did no! The wind was sail very high, but the sun W as || bin a bowl of gruel, and took it be his room. 
good, I was recommended to snuff. Do you) bright ane dewless ; and Catharine’s sigh, as}; * Thank you, Damy, oud he, ; for coming 
know that if you find you are coing to be What have you there ? It is a 
balked of a sneeze, and you can only geta 


morning. 








| - . 
the bright rays shot across the apartine nt, | to see me. 


seemed to indicate a sorrow that the storm! bowl of nice ert el, with bloom raisins in it.’ 
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He raised himself up in the bed, and peeped|| fearful thing itis to be alone 
in the bowl, * What little, brown things are || thoughts ! 
those that are sailing about, Damy 2? * Why.|| The unhappy captive wiped the tears from 
nutmeg,’ saidf. ‘Are you sure, Damy ?’|| her face, had lights placed by her embroidery 
said he—and, Miss Catharine, his eye was] frame. and again plied her needle, while dark 
fiery red with fever at that blessed time—|}and gloomy retrospections passed through 
‘Are you sure, Damy, that you did not|/her mind. She thought with painful regret 
sneeze while you were coming up stairs ?"|| of France, her own dear France, the home 
And then, the very next day, I was silly || of her youth, the land of gayety and chivalry. 
enough to forget his impertinence. His|| While these tho’ts occupied her mind, her 
fever did not get better, and I just stepped in|| taper fingers lingered on the silk, and large 
to ask him if I should send for the doctor, || tears rolled down her still round cheeks, and 
when he begged me to pull the shutters to, as a|| splashed on the rich embroidery over which 
ray of sun came right in his eyes. 1 told||/she bent. A moment, and a deep color was 
you, Miss Catharine, how good a ray of sun||breaking into her cheeks, over which the 
was for a sneezy person, so [ just caught ajtear-drops fell at more distant intervals. 
glimpse of it—* Oh, my good Damy,’ said he, || She was thinking of Scotland, then of her 
* do sneeze again such a shower of gold as [|| reception after crossing the channel to take 
saw dancing and glittering in that sun-beam ;|| possession of her hereditary crown. She 
it did my head good. Talk of the goose and|| remembered the ridicule her refined accoim- 
the golden egg—talk of Jupiter’—What more || plishments had excited inthe rude people she 
he meant to say I don’t know, for I left the || was called upon to govern; then the warm 
room.’ blood deepened and burned in her cheeks, 
* He must, indeed, be an ungrateful person, || almost drying the tears that lingered there, 
to disregard such uniform kindness; but,|| with its heat. Darnley, the sensual, brutal 
my good Damy, it is of more consequence to || Darnley was in her mind, the husband on 
retain Mr. Bingley’s friendship. It seems || whom she had for a time lavished the wealth 
that the only point of dispute lies in your! of her warm affections; the man who had 
taking too much snuff; for as to the snee-|} rewarded her love with infidelity, and her 
zing, that would never occur if you snuffed || kindness with base ingratitude. By degress 
less. If 1 see you often, (which I hope to||her cheeks regained their pure white—the 
do,) I will try and prevail on you to quit the||/ muscles of her sweet mouth were working 
practice altogether. But now you must allow || about the corners, and twitching under the 
me to talk of myself. If I never expected to|] white skin; her open forehead contracted 
see you again, it would be of little conse-|| itself, and her little hand lay trembling upon 
quence to know who I am, but you may as/| the frame, with the needle between its fingers. 
well know as much of my history as I know ||'The working of that speaking face told more 
myself.’ plainly than words, that the horrid circum- 
* Well, then, tell it to me to-morrow, but.|) stances of Darnley’s murder were passing in 
indeed, now [ must go below to prepare our|| her imagination; but the remembrance of 
dinner. Perhaps Elsey may return: in that!) the foul suspicions that had been attached to 
case, I can sit with you all day—but how will || herself soon bro’t back the glow to her cheeks 
you pass your time ? and the peculiar brightness to her eye; her 
*Give me something to sew for you. I| graceful head was ervce with the conscious- 
will make you a pretty cap, and show you|/ness of perfect innocence. Indeed, it is 
how to wear it; and I am sure it will)jastonishing that the suspicion of murder 
become you.’ could rest for a moment on one who had 
Damy got her the muslin, and Catharine lnever been found guilty of a single act of 
went cheerfully to the task. cruclhty, and who, to her kind and gentle 
(To be Continyed. } vature, together with a want of firmness, 
‘owed all her misfortunes. In short, the 


with bitter 











From the Portland Magazine. 
The Captive Queen’s Gift. 
BY MRS. ANN 8, STEVENS, 


the ruin of the queen of Scotland ; while the 
want of those virtues kept the tigress Eliza- 
beth upon the throne of England, and gave 
her power over the liberty and life of her 

beautiful cousin. The cunning and duplicity 
Come, as a wind that o'er a reed hath sway, of Elizabeth, and her want of feeling, were 
Bulny near eg wun yearnings and sick fears; her safety: while the very frankness ane 
7 , . gayety ot Mary s disposition, expanded asu 
Seatrep by her embroidery frame, Mary || had unwisely been by a foreign education, 


‘ Let me weep awhile! 
Bear with me—give thie sudden passion way! 
Thoughts of my son, his cruelty, his guile, 








| . - ‘ | 
very womanly virtues of Mary Stuart proved 


————— 








Stuart, the unfortunate queen of Scots, Was|/ helped to work her ruin, A want of proper 
adding the last silken violet to a rich border} resolution, rather than an unholy passion, led 


of fruit and flowers, which her magic needle} to her union with Bothwell. 


had wrought ona robe of thick, orange-col- jlook back and trace the events that led to| 
ored silk. Her supper stood wotasted on a!) that most muprudent step; but when she 
little table at her elbow; and it was not till ‘reflected on that. her thouehts shrunk from | 
the twilight had darkened all the brilliant! it as the plague spot of her life. Now when! 
colors into ove, that she permitted herself «|| ‘ | 


ms ’ lit presented itself before her in the solitude 
moment's respite—then she turned to the|| of her reflections, with an expression of self 
table anid placed a bit of food between her ll discust she dropped her needle, drew back 
lips. With difficulty she swallowed it, pushed | shuddering into her chair and covered hei 

| face, as if that could still the consciousness 


the table from her, and threw her graceful 
Bright tears lof her self-abasement. 


Now she could| 


form back into her heavy chair. y d a acd 
athered in ber eves, aud she | } || eee en 
full ov the nearl : ‘Guia! : i a mourn) she sat, sill pressing her hands to her face, 
y ow a ~y y re hed robe and mur || while her low sobbing broke the stillness of 
mured, will s¢ euilete tiene . 
*, mM soon be finshed—this sweet!) the wpartment; when she arose, and with 
hope will no longer cheer me, and then what 


i) a ‘ j | J trembling steps advanced to a tuble at the 
wil occupy my lonely hours? Alas, what all pead of her couch, on which was a crucifix 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





itely 
wrought in silver. 

One that had observed the unfortunate 
queen kneeling before that crucifix in the 
beautiful humility of her heart, with her 
streaming eyes fixed earnestly on the silver 
image, her fingers clasped, and the pearls on 
her slender neck rising and falling with her 
quick respiration, must have forgiven her 
worst offences in the certainty of her deep 
repentance. God forgave them, even though 
her sincere prayer ascended froma misguided 
though humble heart. As the energy of her 
supplication abated, a sweet calmness over- 
spread her features, and she arose with the 
spirit of a smile beaming in her face, and her 
fancy hovering round her son, as when a 
sweet infant she had last seen him. Hope 
came to her heart again as she thought of 
him, and with quiet eye she arose and 
returned to her employment. 

The robe was finished, that dear work of 
months. It was splendidly beautiful ; and 
with a feeling of happiness she had not felt 
for years, the anxious mother took a last 
look at the bright fabric and exquisite work- 
manship before she folded it as a present to 
her son; then she stripped all the rings, 
except the royal signet, from her fingers, and 
substituted a black ribim for the chain of 
large pearls that suspended a cross to her 
neck. * He will not receive this,’ she said 
sorrowfully, ‘they have made the beautiful 
religion of his mother hateful to him ;’ and 
with a deep sigh she replaced the golden 
cross under her high ruff. Kissing the pearls, 
she placed them, together with the rings and 
all the ornaments her captivity had left her, 
in a small ivory casket, vainly hoping that the 
next lips that pressed them would be her 
son’s, quivering with love and pity for the 
mother who had taken her last ornaments to 
form a gift worthy of his acceptance. 

‘He never cau know the magnitude of my 
love for him, the yearning for one look from 
his eyes which has kept sleep from me and 
rendered my captivity doubly bitter—he will 
not know this, but surely he remembers me. 
Ile cannot have forgotten the sweet nights 
when I slept with him on my bosom, and was 
awakened in the morning by his dear mouth 
pressing mine, and his little hands patting my 
cheeks as he knelt over me—they have not 
taught him to think me guilty, vile—oh no, I 
will not think it.’ Again the poor queen's 
frame was shaken with terrible emotion as 
these thoughts passed within her. She began 
to write the letter which was to accompany 
the gift, before her agitation had subsided. 
Rapidly she penned the outpouring of her 
maternal love, while quick sobs now and then 
broke froni her lips. ‘Twice she was obliged 
to press her beautilul eyelids firmly together, 
and when she unclosed them they were 
dripping with the tears she had thus striven 
jto send back to their fount. The letter was 
| finished, secured by a band of floss silk and 
laid on the folded robe, and after again 
kneeling before her crucifix, Mary placed the 
package by her pillow, and dropped asleep 
with her hand upon it. 

‘Touching were the directions Mary gave 
to her messenger on the following morning. 
‘Tell the prince,’ she said, * how you have 
left me, confined in damp apartments, without 
friends and without books, and only indulging 
in hopes of happiness and freedom when I 
think of him, Tell him my health is failing 








under the pressure of affliction, and that I 
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weary the Virgin Mary with entreaties to see 
him again before I die—and oh! she added, 
pressing her beautiful hand on the messen- 
ger’s arm in her earnestness, ‘ oh, mark bim 
closely—tell me if he weeps when he reads 
my letter—if he kisses it or looks sorrowful. 
Tell me if he has grown tall and comely like’— 
she could not pronounce the name; but 
turning her troubled face from the messenger, 
motioned him hastily to withdraw, and sunk 
sobbing into her chair. . ° ° 

The week that her messenger was expected 
to return from Scotland, the captive queen 
wandered like an unquiet spirit round the 
uncomfortable prison-house in which the 
unjust Elizabeth had confined her. Her 
employment was forsaken, and scarcely 
tasting food or indulging in sleep, she spent 
her time in watching anxiously for the ex- 
pected news from her son. The morning on 
which the man arrived, she had risen from 
a restless bed with a heavy depression on 
her spirits and the sickening sensation of 
hope deferred at her heart. After her 
morning orisons she threw open the casement 
that commanded a view towards Scotland, 
and descried a horseman in the distance. 
A faintness came over her when she became 
sure that it was her messenger. For worlds 
she could not have spoken, but stood motion- 
less, with fixed eyes and white lips, watching 
him till he dismounted.—Then she tottered 
to the door, received between her trembling 
hands the package he extended, and shut 
herself in, that she might open it alone. 
With quivering fingers the poor woman 
unfolded the wrapper and shook open the 
contents—a casket fell at her feet, the lid 
gave way, and her own jewels were scattered 
over the floor. The robe she held was her 
own gift returned. A faint sickness crept 
over her frame, the nnnatural tightness of her 
nerves gave way and witha gasp she fell 
senseless on the floor. 

When Mary's attendant entered the apart- 
ment, she found her lying like a corpse upon 
the floor, her beautiful hair scattered in 
profusion over her pallid face, and her black 
velvet dress lving in folds about her, contrast- 
ing strongly with the gorgeous robe still 
grasped in her hand. The frightened attend- 
ant called for assistance, and laid her 
insensible mistress on the couch, It was a 
long time before a slight quivering of the poor 
captive’s eyelids bespoke returning life. When 
sufficiently conscious to know that her mes- 
senger was at her bedside, she raised herself 
upon her elbow, and pointing with unsteady 
finger to the robe and jewels scattered upon 
the floor, she attempted to speak, but could 
only articulate ‘ Why ? why ? and fell back on 
her pillow, still looking in the mau’s face with 
such beseeching, heart-broken earnestness, 
that his eyes filled, as he said— 

‘ James, your son, refused the gift because 
it was not, directed to him as king, instead of 
prince, of Scotland.’ 

A smile, an indescribable smile of agony 
came into the poor queen’s face, a look that 
said her bruised heart was crushed for ever, 
crushed by her own son. 





Hosrrrauiry.—‘ T—,’ said a traveler, ‘ is 
one of the finest fellows Iknow. He exhibits 
real hospitality. He not only has a plate 
ever ready for any of his friends, but he 
sends a horse to your door whenever you 
wishto ride.” * That, indeed,’ replied another, 








* is real horse-pitality.’ 
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From the New-York Mirror. 


London. 

First view of London—the king's birth-day— procession 
of mail-coaches ~Regent-street—Lady Blessingion—The 
original Pelham—Bulwer, the novelist—John Galt—D'Is- 
raeli, the author of Vivian Grey —recollections of Byron— 
influence of American opinions on English literature. 

From the top of Shooter's Hill we got our 
first view of London—an indistinct, archi- 
tectural mass, extending all round to the 
horizon, and half enveloped in a dim and lurid 
smoke. * That is St. Paul’s !—there is 
Westminster Abbey !—there is the Tower of 
London!’ What directions were these to 
follow for the first time with the eye! 

From Blackheath, (seven or eight miles 
from the center of London,) the beautiful 
hedges disappeared, and it was one continued 
mass of buildings. The houses were ama- 
zingly small,a kind of thing that would do for 
an object in an imitation perspective park, but 
the soul of neatness pervaded them. ‘Trellises 
were nailed between the little windows, roses 
quite overshadowed the low doors, a painted 
fence enclosed the hand’s breath of grass-plot, 
and very, oh, very sweet faces bent over lap- 
fuls of work beneath the snowy and looped- 
up curtains. It was all home-like and amiable, 
There was an affectionateness in the mere 
outside of every one of them. 

After crossing Waterloo Bridge, it was 
busy work for the eyes. The brilliant shops, 
the dense crowds of people, the absorbed air 
of every passenger, the lovely women, the 
cries, the flying vehicles of every description, 
passing with the most dangerous speed— 
accustomed as I am to large cities, it quite 
made me giddy. We got into a ‘jarvey’ at 
the coach-office, and in half an hour IT was in 
comfortable quarters with windows looking 
down St. James’s-strect, and the most inter- 
esting leaf of my life to turn over. * Great 
emotions interfere litle with the mechanical 
operations of life,’ however, and I dressed and 
dined, though it was my first hour in London. 

I was sitting in the little parlor alone over 
a fried sole and a mutton cutlet, when the 
waiter came in, and pleading the crowded 
state of the hotel, asked my permission to 
spread the other side of the table for a 
clergyman. I have a kindly preference for 
the cloth, and made not the slightest objection. 
Enter a fat man, with top-boots anda hunting- 
whip, rosy as Bacchus, and excessively out 
of breath with mounting one flight of stairs. 
Beefsteak and potatoes, a pot of porter, and 
a bottle of sherry followed close on his heels. 
With a single apology for the intrusion, the 
reverend gentleman fell to, and we ate and 
drank for a while in true English silence, 

‘From Oxford, sir, I presume,’ he said at 
last, pushing back his plate, with an air of 
satisfaction. 

‘No, I had never the pleasure of seeing 
Oxford,’ 

* R—e—ally! may I take a glass of wine 
with you, sir?’ 

We got on swimmingly. He would not 
believe I had never been in England till the 
day before, but his cordiality was no colder 
for that, We exchanged port and sherry, 
and a most amicable understanding found its 
way down with the wine. Our table was 
near the window, and a great crowd began to 
collect at the corner of St. James’s-street. 
It was the king’s birth-day and the people 
were thronging to see the nobility come in state 








\from the royal levee. The show was less 
oplendid than the same thing in Rome or 
| 


Vienna, but it excited far more of my admira- 
tion. Gaudiness and tinsel were exchanged 
for plain richness and perfect fitness in the 
carriages and harness, while the horses were 
\incomparably finer. My friend pointed out 
‘to me the different liveries as they turned 
‘the corner into Piccadilly, the duke of Wel- 
livgton’s among others. I looked hard to 
see his grace: but the two pale and beautiful 
faces ou the back seat, carried nothing like the 
military nose on the handles of the umbrellas. 

The annual procession of wail-coaches 
followed, and it was hardly less brilliant. The 
drivers and guard in their bright red and gold 
uniforms, the admirable horses driven so 
beautifully, the neat harness, the exactness 
with which the room of each horse was calcu- 
lated, and the small space in which he worked, 
and the compactness and contrivance of the 
coaches, formed altogether one of the most 
interesting spectacles | have ever seen. My 
friend, the clergyman, with whom I had walked 
out to see them pass, criticised the different 
teams con amore, but in language which I did 
not always understand. I asked him once 
an explanation; but he looked rather grave, 
and said something about ‘gammon,’ evidently 
quite sure that my ignorance of London was 
a mere quiz, 

We walked down Piccadilly, and turned 
into, beyond all comparison, the most hand- 
‘some street [ ever saw. The Toledo of 
| Naples, the Corso of Rome, the Kohl-market 
‘of Vienna, the Rue de la Paix and Boulevards 
lof Paris, have each impressed me strongly 
with their magnificence, but they are really 
nothing to Regent-street. Thad merely time 
to get a glance at it before dark; but for 
‘breadth and convenience, for the elegance and 
‘variety of the buildings, though all of the 
‘same scale and material, and for the brilliancy 
and expensiveness of the shops, it seemed to 
|me quite absurd to compare it with any thing 
‘between New-York and Constantinople— 

Broadway and the Hippodrome included, 

It is the custom for the king’s tradesmen 
to illuminate their shops on his majesty’s birth- 
‘night, and the principal streets on our return 
‘were in a blaze of light. The crowd was 
immense. None but the lower order seemed 
abroad, and I cannot describe to you the 
‘effect on my feelings on hearing my own 
language spoken by every man, woman and 
‘child about me. It seemed a completely 
foreign country in every other respect, dif- 
ferent from what I had imagined, different 
from my own and all that I had seen, and 
coming to it last, it seemed to me the farthest 
‘off and strangest country of all—and yet the 
littl sweep, who went laughing through the 
| crowd, spoke a language that I had heard 
‘attempted in vain by thousands of educated 
people, and that I had grown to consider next 
(to unattainable by others, and almost useless 
to myself, Still, it did not make me feel at 
home. Every thing else about me was too 
jnew. It was like some mysterious change in 
imy own ears—a sudden power of comprehen- 
sion, such as a man might feel who was cured 
‘suddenly of deafness. You can scarcely 
enter into my feelings till you have had the 
ichanges of French, Italian, German, Greek, 
Turkish, Iilyrian and the mixtures and dialects 
‘of each, rung upon your hearing almost 

exclusively, as I have for years. I wandered 
about as if I were exercising some supernat- 








‘ural faculty in a dream, 
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A friend in Italy had kindly given me a 
letter to Lady Blessington, and with a strong 
curiosity to sce this celebrated lady, [called on 
her the second day after my arrival in London. 
It was * deep i the afternoon,’ but I had not 
yet learned the full meaning of * town hours.’ 
*Her ladyship had not come down to break- 
fast.’ IT gave the letter and my address to the 
powdered footman, and had scarce reached 
home when a note arrived inviting me to call 
the same evening at ten. 

In a long library lined alternately with 
splendidly-bound books and mirrors, and 
with a deep window of the breadth of the room. 
opening upon Hyde Park, | found Lady 
Blessington alone. The picture to my eye 
as the door opened was a very lovely one. A 
woman of remarkable beauty half buried in a 
fauteuil of yellow satin, reading by a magni- 
ficent lamp, suspended from the center of the 
arched ceiling; sofas, couches, ottomans and 
busts arranged in rather a crowded sump- 
tuousness through the room; enamel tables, 
covered with expensive and elegant trifles in 
every corner, und a delicate white hand 
relieved on the back of a book, to which the 
eye was attracted by the blaze of its diamond 
rings. As the servant mentioned my name, 
she rose and gave me her hand very cordially, 
and a gentleman entering immediately after, 
she presented me to her son-in-law, Count 
D’ Orsay, the well-known Pelham of London, 
and certainly the most splendid specimen of 
a man and a well-dressed one that I had ever 
seen. Tea was brought in immediately, and 
conversation went swimmingly on. 

Her ladyship’s inquiries were principally 
about America, of which, from long absence 
I knew very littl. She was extremely 
curious to know the degrees of reputation 
the present popular authors of England enjoy 
among us, particularly Bulwer, Galt, and 
1)’ Israeli, (the author of Vivian Grey.) ‘Ifyou 
will come to-morrow night,’ she said, * you 
will see Bulwer. I am delighted that he is 
popular in America. He is envied and 
abused by all the literary men of London, for 
nothing, I believe, except that he gets five 
hundred pounds for his books and they fifty, 
and knowing this, he chooses to assume a 
pride, (some people call it puppyism,) which 
is only the armor of a sensitive mind, afraid 
ofa wound. He is to his friends the most 
frank and gay creature in the world, and 
open to boyishness with those who he thinks 
understand and value him. He has a brother, 
Ilenry, who is as clever as himself in a 
different vein, and is just now publishing a 
book on the present state of France. Bul- 
wer’s wife, you know, is one of the most 
beautiful women in London, and his house is 
the resort of both fashion and talent. He is 
just now hard at work on a new book, the 
subject of which is the last days of Pompeii. 
The hero is a Roman dandy, who wastes 
himself in luxury, till this great catastrophe 
rouses him and developes a character of the 
noblest capabilities. Is Galt much liked ? 

I answered to the best of my knowledge 
that he was not. His life of Byron was a 
stab at the dead body of the noble poet, 
which, for one, I never could forgive, and his 


books were clever, but vulgar. He was 
evidently not a gentleman in his mind. This 


was the opinion I had formed in America, 
and I had never heard another. 

‘IT am sorry for it,’ said Lady B, ‘ for he is 
the dearest and best old man in the world. 
I know him well. He is just on the verge of 


a 








the grave, but comes to see me now and 
then, and if you had known how shockingly 
Byron treated him, you would only wonder 
at his sparing his memory so much,’ 

* Nil mortuis nisi bonum,’ T thought, would 
have been a better course. If he had reason 
to dislike him, he had better not have written 
since he was dead. 

‘Perhaps—perhaps. But Galt has been all 
his life miserably poor, and lived by his books. 
That must be his apology, Do you know the 
D'Israeli in America ?” 

I assured her ladyship that the *Curios- 
ities of Literature,’ by the father, and * Vivian 
Grey and Contarini Fleming,’ by the son 
were universally known. 

‘LI am pleased at that, too, for I like them 
both. D’Israeli the elder came here with his 
son the other night. It would have delighted 
you to see the old man’s pride inhim. Heis 
very fond of him, and as he was going away, 
he patted him on the head, and said to me, 
‘take care of him, Lady Blessington, for my 
sake. He is a clever lad, but he wants 
ballast. I am glad he has the honor to know 
you, for you will check him sometimes when 
[ am away? D Israeli, the elder, lives in 
the country about twenty miles from town, 
and seldom comes up to London, He is a 
very plain old man in his manners, as plain 
as his son is the reverse. D Israeli, the 
younger, is quite his own character of Vivian 
Grey, crowded with talent, but very soigne of 
his curls, and a bit of a coxcomb. ‘There is 
no reserve about him, however, and he is the 
only joyous dandy I ever saw.’ 

I asked if the account I had seen in some 
American paper of a literary celebration at 
Canandaigua, and the engraving of her lady- 
ship’s name with some others upon a rock, 
was not a quiz. 

‘Oh, by nomeans. I was equally flattered 
and amused by the whole affair. I have a 
great j ef taking a trip to America to see 
it. ven the letter, commencing * Most 
charming countess—for charming you must 
be since you have written the conversations 
of Lord Byron’—oh, it was quite delightful. 
I have shown it to every-body. By the way, 
I receive a great many letters from America, 
from people I never heard of, written in the 
most extraordinary style of compliment, appa- 
rently in perfectly good faith. I hardly know 
what to make of them.’ 

I accounted for it by the perfect seclusion 
in which great numbers of cultivated people 
live in our country, who, having neither 
intrigue, nor fashion, nor twenty other things 
to occupy their minds as in England, depend 
entirely upon books, and consider an author 
who has given them pleasure as a friend. 
America, I said, has probably more literary 
enthusiasts than any country in the world ; 
and there are thousands of romantic minds 
in the interior of New-Eneland, who know 
perfectly every writer this side the water, and 
hold them all in veneration, scarcely concei- 
vable by a sophisticated European. If it were 
not for such readers, literature would be the 
most thankless of vocations. I for one, would 
never write another line. 





‘ And do you think these are the people who 
write to me ? If I could think so, I should be, | 
exceedingly happy. People in England are| 
refined down to such heartlessness—criti- | 
cism, private and public, is so interested and | 
so cold, that it is really delightful to know | 
there is a more generous tribunal. Indeed 1} 


think all our authors now are beginning to| 








write for America, We think already a 
vreat deal of your praise-or censure.’ 

I asked if her ladyship had known many 
Americans. 

* Not in London, but a great many abroad, 
[ was with Lord Blessington in his yacht at 
Naples, when the American fleet was lying 
there, eight or ten years ago, and we were 
constantly on board your ships. I knew 
Commodore Creighton and Captain Deacon 
extremely well, and liked them particularly. 
They were with us, either on board the yacht 
or the frigate every evening, and I remember 
very well the bands playing always * God save 
the King’ as we went up the side. Count 
D’Orsay here, who spoke very litde English 
at that time, had a great passion for Yankee 
Doodle, and it was always played at his 
request.’ 

The count, who still speaks the language 
with a very slight accent, but with a choice 
of words that shows him to be a man of 
uncommon tact and elegance of mind, in- 
quired after several of the officers, whom I 
have not the pleasure of knowing. He 
seemed to remember his visits to the frigate 
with great pleasure. The conversations, 
after running upon a variety of topics, which 
I could not with propriety put into a letter 
for the public eye, turned very naturally upon 
Byron. I had frequently seen the Countess 
Guiccioli on the continent, and I asked Lady 
Blessington if she knew her. 

‘No. We were at Pisa when they were 
living together, but though Lord Blessington 
had the greatest curiosity to see her, Byron 
would never permit it. “She has a red 
head of her own,” said he, * and don’t like to 
show it.” Byron treated the poor creature 
dreadfully ill, She feared more than she 
loved him,’ 

She had told me the same thing herself in 
Italy. 

It would be impossible, of course, to make 
a full and fair record of a conversation of 
some hours. T[ have only noted one or 
two topics which I thought most likely to 
interest an American reader. During all 
this long visit, however, my eyes were very 
busy in finishing for memory a_ portrait of 
the celebrated and beautiful woman before 
me, 

The portrait of Lady Blessington in the 
Book of Beauty is not unlike her, but it is 
still an unfavorble likeness. A picture by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence hung Opposite me, 
taken, prehaps, at the age of eighteen, which 
is more like her, and as captivating a repre- 
sentation of a just matured woman, full of 
loveliness and love, the kind of creature with 
whose divine sweetness the gazer’s heart 
aches, as ever was drawn in the painter’s 
most inspired hour. The original is now 
(she confessed it very frankly) forty. She 
looks something on the sunny side of thirty. 
Her person is full, but preserves all the 
fineness of an admirable shape; her foot is 
not crowded in a satin slipper, for which a 
Cinderella might long be looked for in vain, 
and her complexion, (an unusually fair skin, 
with very dark hair and eye-brows,) is of 
even a girlish delicacy and freshness. Her 


dress of blue satin, (if I am describing her 
like a milliner, it is because | have here and 
there a reater of the Mirror in my eve who 
will be amused by it,) was cut low and folded 
across her bosom, ina way to show to advantage 
the round and sculpture-like curve and white- 
ness of a pair of exquisite shoulders, while her 
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hair dressed close to her head, and parted sim- 

ply on her forehead witha rich ferronier of tur- 
quois, enveloped in clear outline a head with 
which it would be difficult to find fault. Her 
features are regular, and her mouth, the most 
expressive of them, has a ripe fulness and 
freedom of play, peculiar to the [rish physiog- 
nomy,and expressive of the most unsuspicious 
good humor. Add to all this a voice merry 
and sad by turns, but always musical, and 
manners of the most unpretending elegance, | 


| 


yet even more remarkable for their winning |! 





kindness, and you have the prominent traits || ble quarter.—Knickerbocker. 


of one of the most lovely and fascinating 
women I have ever seen. Remembering her 
talents and her rank, and the unenvying 
admiration she receives from the world of 
fashion and genius, it would be difficult to 
reconcile her lot to the ‘ doctrine of compen- 
sation, 


There is one remark I may as well make || 


here, with regard tothe personal descriptions 
and anecdotes with which my letters from 
England will of course be filled. It is quite 
a different thing from publishing such letters 
in London. America is much farther off 
from England than England from America. 
You in New-York read the periodicals of 
this country, and know every thing that is 
done or written here, as if you lived within 
the sound of Bow-bell. The English, how- 
ever, just know of our existence,and ifthey get 
a general idea twice a year of our progress in 
polities, they are comparatively well informed, 
Our periodical literature is never even heard 
of. Of course, there can be no offence to the 
individuals themselves in any thing which a 
visiter could write, calculated to convey an 
idea of the person or manners of distinguish: 
ed people to the American public. [mention 
it lest, at first thought, I might seem to have 
abused the hospitality or frankness of those 
on whom letters of introduction have given 
me claims for civility. No us WV 





UWUSCwWwbBAN To 
Fatalism. 

Moreau de St. Mery, a French exile, who 
kept a Book-store in Philadelphia, was a 
decided believer in destiny. He observed, in 
a conversation which I once held with him 
on this subject, that one man might fall out 
of a three story window and be slightly, if at 
all, burt,—while another, in crossing a gutter, 
or coming down stairs, would fall down and 
break a leg or an arm. In proof of his 
doctrine, he mentioned many of his own 
remarkable escapes, of which IT remember 
but two: On one occasion he had been 
condemned, and was on his way to. the 
guillotine, when one of the Guarde Nation- 
ale, —(a journeyman printer, towhom Moreau 
had done some kindness, )—took hold of him, 


a 


delay. St. Mery was seated at table, eating 
his dinner, but rose from his seat when he 
heard the bell, although be had but half 
finished his meal, The ship got immediately 
under way. She had not been out more than 
an hour when a mandate arrived from Paris 
to arrest Moreau, and bring him to that city 
for trial, at a time when a trial and condem- 
nation were pearly synonymous. A vessel 
was sent in pursuit, but was unable to over- 
take him. "Thus his life hung by the thread 
of an hour’s duration of the wind in a favora- 





The Eateilect. 


excellence of lofty endowments, may be found 
‘in the fact that the brute creation have got 
the senses in far greater perfection than man, 
land yet their external knowledge is a blank 
‘in comparison with his. A raven can scent 
\its prey ata distance of many leagues ; a hog 
can smell a truffle that is buried under the 
earth; an eagle can see an object with 
distinctness at the distance of several miles ; 
the fall of a leaf cannot escape the ear ofa 
sleeping hare ; the polypus, says Dumeril, is 
capable of receiving light itself by its fineness 
of touch ; most quadrupeds are enabled to 
distinguish more accurately between whole- 
some and poisonous herbs, than the most 
accomplished and laborious botanist ; and 
yet by his intellect alone, man is able to 
\triumph over the comparative deficiency of 
lhis senses; and with inferior modes of 
| acquiring knowledge, to rise to that prodigious 
superiority which he possesses. 











Value of a Moment. 


Ir an editor of a daily paper does not know 
the value of amoment, we know of no man 
\who does. Obliged as he is to furnish matter 
}selected and original, which will ff his 
readers—and interrupted at almost’ every 
period of his composition by some kind friend, 


‘would poorly finish his task if he had not 


'with whom he must stop and converse, he || 
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Hupson Lunatic Asytum.—From the last report of 
|Drs. 8. & G. H. White, it appears that from July 1, 1830, 
|to January 1, 1835, a period of four years and a half, 185 
| patients have been redvived and medically treated in the 
[nstitution,—and that at least nine tenths of the recent 
cases have been restored to their friends in the enjoyment 
of reason. 





PoRTLAND MaGazine.—This new and valuable periodical 
is edited by a lady, and when we say that ‘ The Captive 
Queen's Gift,’ in our paper, is the production of her pen, we 
think our readers will consider it as sufficient evidence that 


One proof of the superior and independent | Sire. Stevens possesses a highly cultivated and intelligent 


|mind, and will prove fully competent to fulfil the arduous 


task she has undertaken. We would cordially recom- 
| mend this Mugazine to the notice of our fair country- 


| women, being confident that they will find in its columns, 
jeach succeeding month, a rich and tastefully arranged 
ls 


intellectual treat. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

| A. W. 1. Leeds, N. Y. $1,00; H. H. Keeseville, N. Y. 
$1,00; J. 8. Stearnesville, Ms. $1,00; 5. H. Wilmington, O. 
| 81,00; J.S. Westfield, Ms. 31,00; H. 8. Westfield, Ms. 
|$1,00; A. 8S. Hadley, Ms. $1,00; W. II. S. Malden Bridge, 
|#1,00; M. C. Cincinnati, O. 85,00; W. TL. Newark, N.Y. 
| $1,00; E. B. Desmond, M. T. $050; G. W. R. West Har- 
| persfield, N. Y. $1,00; C.S.'T. Bridport, Vt. $0,874; P.M. 
| Galena, [il. 5,00; C. H. N. Montezuma, N, Y. 31,00; C. 
8. W. Catskill, N. Y. $5,00. 











SUMMARY. 


Svicipr.—David Mead, of this city, hung himself in the 
Jail jast week. He was committed to prison on Thursday 
jevening, for threatening to kill his wife; on Friday 

morning he was fouud in his cell, dead, he having hung 
himself with bis pocket handkerchief.—Mead was recently 
| from Cairo, Greene Co. 
| The New-York Mercantile Advertiser of Tuesday 
says :—' The amount of duties accruing from importations 
|into this city for the year 1834, is ascertained to be ten 
| millions one hundred and eighty-four thousand dollars.” 
The question of disputed territory between the State of 
| Ohio and the Territory of Michigan, is in danger of being 
seitled by a resort to arms! 
| A writer in the Rochester Daily Democrat Says thata 
Convent for Nuns is about to be established in that city. 
Ile estimates the number of Catholics in Rochester at 5000. 
| We understand, says the Boston Whig, that those 
jconcerned have abandoned the idea of rebuilding the 
Convent in this city or in New England, and that the 























learned that a single vacant minute is worth 


‘these brief and scattered periods of leisure, 
‘or the evening will close upon him before he 
‘has written a paragraph. We have often 


‘careless leisure which we perceive hundreds 
,of our laboring men enjoy whenthe clock has 
tolled siz. They have the evening to them- 
selves ; theirs is a rest from fatigue and a 
irefreshinent for the labors of another day. 
But the editor, tired and unsleeping, still trims 
his light for evening toil. His mind has no 
rest. It is like the spanned bow stretched to 
its capacity all day, and relaxed but little all 
jnight. A moment to him is valued more than 
(a thousand by the man who uses physical 





and asked, ‘ What do you here ?’—crying 


aloud, at the same time, * This man is a good || 


citizen,—I know him well.” Seizing him by 


force only. 


the arm, he dragged him from among the} @riving their respective vehicles, met in a 


crowd of victims, at a moment when he 


appeared to be on the verge of eternity. 


At another time he was at Brest, waiting 
for a wind to sail for this country, havine 


become highly obnoxious tothe ruling powers 


vevery thing to him. ‘The day is made up of 


lached to enjoy a little of that leisure—that | 


| Ursulines will go either to Canada orto Florida ; at which 
latter place it is contemplated to purchase a tract of land, 
|| to be connected with a nunnery. 





| 

] MARRIED, 

! At Athens, on Sunday evening, the 29th ult. by the Rev. 
|| John Grigg, Captain Peter G. Coffin, to Miss Wealthy 
|| Fosdick. 

|| At Cairo, on the 3ist ult. Mr. John Barnett, to Miss 
!| Emeline Johnson. 

In Taghkanick, on the 2ist ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Michacl Poucher, of Claverack, to Miss Magdalen 
| Hauver of the former place. 

At Centreville, on the 2ist ult. Mr. William Shufeldt, of 
|| Kinderhook to Miss Deborah Underhill, of Stuyvesant. 

] At Livingston, on the 2ist ult. by the Rev. D. B. Ostran 
| der, Mr. John M. Heapman, formerly of the town of 
|| Kinderhook, to Miss Mary Ann Van Buren, of Livingston. 
|| In Claverack, on the 22d ult. by the Rev. 8. Pomeroy, 
| Mr. John Snook, to Rebecca Jordan. : 











|} DIED, 

|| Inthis city, on the 31th ult. Emily Jane, daughter of 
Jobn and Mary Hiil. 

|| On the 27th of October last, Morison Jones, aged 22 years, 


A VENERABLE Friend and dashing buck || suffocated on board the Ship James Monroe. 


| AtSpencertown, on the 25th ult. Miss Lydia Niles, 
second daughter of Mr. Samuel and Althea Niles, after an 


nerrow road where neither could pass with- |! illness of five days, in the 23d year of her age. 


lout the consent of the other After some | At Claverack, on the 20th ult. Mr. John Dickie, in the 
1 by ers. ; A ; ‘We < : 57 vear of his age. 
dispute as to which should first turn out, the || On the 28ty ult. at the residence of Mr. Jacob Eseeletyne, 


It had blown for several davs due west. At}|Whichthe Friend with characteristic Compo 


length it veered about, and blew favorably for 


-!}sure asked, * Friend bas thee another paper in 


et about) perusing WW very diligently, upon) 


. . | . Pine . ‘anag @ o 
huck drew a new paper from his por ket and || Mr. Wheeler B. Doty, of Canaan, in this county, aged 24 


veurs 
In Tachkanick on the 15th ult. Mrs. Helen wife of Mr 
Jacob Bachman, aged 40 vears 
At Clermont, on the 22d ult. of the Scarlet Fever, Mary 
Holley, only daughter of Lieut. Stephen B. Wilson, of the 


| . 7 , ‘ya? 
is ‘ TT ; “ofit |) “Ket yr * ! ‘The whe thee has || U.S. Nz aged 4 years and 4 months. 
S voyage. he capta ‘esolved to profit || ty pocket: No! icon when thee ha: Ivy, ag 
hi voy"s rh I ms ‘ | iit} \ At the same place and of the same complaint, on the 
}} 28th ult. Thomas Hulm, aged | year and 23 days, only son 
lof William H. Wilson, Beq 


hy it, sent a bellinan through the city to sum- || done reading the one in thy hand I would 
mon the passengers to Come aboard without lithank thee to loan it me. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
The Recall. 


Return, return! there are sorrowing hearts 
That whisper thee not to stay, 

There are soft eyes melting into tears, 
That thou art still away. 

Return, for though we are lingering here, 
Around our childhood’s hearth, 

Yet we cannot now, as we have done, 
Enjoy our fireside mirth. 


Return, for the brow of thy sister-child, 
All laughing though it be, 

Hath lost its look of freshness, e’en 
As a caged bird, lately free. 

For thought will cling to the early time 
When thou her sports didst share, 

Brushing the light dew from her path 
In the meadows fresh and fair. 


Return, return! the memory of all 
Thou wast when we were one, 

Is clustering round us, till we feel 
How sadly we are alone. 

The vacant chair, and the voiceless lute, 
And all we fondly trace, 

Proclaim to each lorn one, too well 
Where thou didst hold a place. 


Return, sweet brother! thou must return— 
We cannot give the o’er, 

Return to us with thy former love, 
And we will seek no more. 

Thy young mates are looking sadly now, 
As if for thee they mourn, 

They ask for thy presence, sweetest one ! 
Say wilt thou not return ? 


The voice of thy mother is in thine ear, 
Her prayer is put up for thee ; 

Her only wish is to see her child— 
That child, oh, may she see ! 

Her eye is dim in her struggle with death, 
And her heart is fixed above, 

And yet she lingers upon time's brink, 
To leave with thee her love. 


Return, return! thou art breaking our hearts, 
And crushing our hopes the while— 

We are weeping thine absence, and will weep 
Till thou dost teach usto smile. 

Light, love and gladness are buried here, 
In our sorrowing heart’s cold cell, 

Oh come! and our bosoms again will glow 
With a mild and holier swell. 


Thou wilt, thou wilt—I can read it there, 
On that beauteous brow of thine, 

Thou wilt yield, sweet one, to a sister's prayer 
Though borne from a breast like mine. 








Sain 





We will pluck this cankering grief away 
From our blighted bosom’s won, 

And gather new life from the happy thought 
That thou wilt soon return. 





For the Rural Repository. 
To the Memory of Wm. H. Rockefeller. 
’Tis but a day since first I met 
Thee, in the glow of youthful pride, 
But now, alas! thy sun has set, 
O’er earthly scenes no more to glide. 


Thou hast the debt of nature paid, 
A debt that all must surely pay, 
And in the dust, with thee be laid, 
To moulder with the silent clay. 


How oft unto thy manly voice 
I've listened with supreme delight, 
But never knew a flower so choice 
So early in the morn could blight. 


Though such, alas! is thy sad fate, 
From friends thou hast for ever gone, 

And left them here in mournful state, 
No more to welcome thy return. 


An early death hath sealed thy doom, 
To die, it was thy lot, 

To sink into the silent tomb, 
To moulder, and to be forgot. 


Thy father drops the silent tear, 

Thy mother’s heart is broke with grief; 
Thy brothers all and sisters dear, 

Will mourn for thee without relief. 


For never more, here on this earth, 
Thy gentle voice will greet the ear, 


Where all who knew thy moral worth 
Will drop a sympathising tear. 


Thy memory shall be a star, 
To guide me on my way, 
Unto that brilliant orb afar, 
Where ever shines eternal day. w. 





*All’s Well.’ 
WRITTEN ON GUARD. 


* Auw’s well !—I'd give the world that I 
Could echo back that sound ; 
*T would sooth me more than melody, 
From harp or viol—that lone cry 
Of vigilance profound. 


‘ All's well !—It may be so with thee, 
Thou watchful sentinel ! 
But till my mind from sorrow free, 
Or steeped in Lethe’s waters be, 
I dare not say—* All’s well ! 


* All’s well!"—To him whose breast is clear 
As yon moon-lighted sky, 

Those words may meet his willing ear 

As gently soft, as free from fear, 
As infant’s slumbering sigh. 


‘ All’s well !—Oh! that thy voice would hush 
And not afflict me more ; 

I feel my very life’s blood gush, 

With feelings, swift as lightning’s rush, 
From my heart’s inmost core. 


‘ All's well !!—TI'd give the world that I 
Could echo back that sound ; 
’T would soothe me more than melody, 
From harp or viol—that lone cry 
Of vigilance profound. 
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 PROSPUACLUS 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Twelfth Volume, (Third New Series.) 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SUCH AS MORAL AND 
SENTIMENTAL TALES, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
DIOGRAPHY, TRAVELING SKETCHES, AMUSING 
MISCELLANY, HUMOROUS AND HISTORICAL 
ANECDOTES, SUMMARY, POETRY, &c. 


On Saturday the 6th of June 1835, will be issued the 
first number of a new volume of the Rurat Reposirory. 

On issuing proposals for the Twelth volume (Thitd New 
Series) of the Repository, the Publisher tenders his most 
sincere acknowledgements to all Contributors, Agents and 
Subscribers, for the liberal support which they have 
| afforded him from the commencement of his publication. 

New assurances on the part of the publisher of a periodical 
| which has stood the test of years, would seem superfluous, 
| he will therefore only say, that it will be conducted on a 
| similar plan and published in the same form as heretofore, 
and that no pains or expense, shall be spared to promote 
| their gratification by its futher improvement in typogra- 
| phical execution and original and selected matter. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 

| other Saturday in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pases each, with a title page 

| and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with new type; making, at the end of 

| the year, a neat and tasteful volume, containing matter 





equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, Which will be both 
amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.—The Tweith volume, (Third New Series) will 
commence on the 6th of June next, at the low rate of One 
Dollar per anum in advance, or One Dollar & Fifty Cents 
at the expiration of three months from the time of sub- 
scribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive siz — and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall 
receive twelve copies and one copy of either of the previous 
volumes. 9Q7No subscriptions received for less than one 

ear. 
P Names of Subscribers with the amount of subscriptions 
to be sent by the 6th of June or as soon after as convenient, 
to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Colambia Co. N. Y. 1835. 


ip EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 
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Blanks. 


A general assortment of Lawyers and Justices’ Blanks, 
according to the revised statues, for sale by 
A. STODDARD. 








Horse Handbills, 
Neatly executed, on new and elegant Cats, one of which 
is superior to any ever used in this county, with Ink of 
different colors, and on the most reasonable terms. 








Notice. 
ky New Subscribers can be furnished with all the 


previous numbers of the present volume, and all the back 
volumes except the Ist and 2d, 








Shakers’ Garden Seeds, 
| Raised the last season, and put up in the best manner by 
the United Society of Shakers, at New-Lebanon, just 
received and for sale by A. STODDARD. 





WANTED 
At this Office, a Boy from 12 to 14 years of age, to 
work by the week. 


Book & Job Printing, 


Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 
colors, on new and handsome type, at the shortest notice 
and on the most reasonable terms, at this office. 
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IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON,N.Y. BY 
Wm. HK. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelre copies and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth votumes. (7 No subscriptions received 





for less than one year. 
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